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The Intellectual Influence of Music. 
(From the Atlantic Monthly for November.) 
BY J. 8. DWIGHT. 


Whatever doubt exists concerning the intellec- 
tual influence of music is chiefly due either to its 
alleged vagueness in comparison with speech, or 
to its emotional and sensuous qualities, so seem- 
ingly opposed to the calm temper and “pale hue” 
of thought. 

What does it mean? (Sonate que veux-tu?) 
is asked after a fine sonata, symphony, or 
song without words, commonly by some one who 
has not enjoyed it, and who is not musical. It 
would be hard to tell him, and the interpreta- 
tions of a dozen really sincere enthusiasts, stirred 
by it to the bottom of their hearts, and fed as 
with heavenly manna, would be widely apart. 
The truth is, the meaning of music lies hidden in 
those deep, mysterious springs of every day ex- 

erience, which it were as vain to ignore as it is 
impossible to render into words. Music is finer 
than speech, and makes its appeal to a deeper 
somewhat in us underlying all thoughts of the 
understanding. Music expresses that part of our 
best and inmost consciousness, which needs such 
sympathetic, fluid, one might almost say electric, 
language as its tones alone afford. For it begins 
where speech leaves off; through it the inmost 
spirit—all that is inexpressible and yet of most 
account in us—can give sign of itself. Hence the 
loftiest poetry, the most inspired and subtle 
charm of conversation, in short, that magical 
something which distinguishes the utterances of 
genius in its high hour, in whatsoever form, is 
analogous to music and sets the fine chords vi- 
brating in somewhat the same way. The higher 
ranges of Coleridge’s conversation are described 
by his nephew, in the Preface to the “Table- 
Talk,” in terms which one might use who had 
been sitting under the spell of Mendelssohn or 
Chopin: “I have seen him at times when you 
could not incarnate him,—when he shook aside 
your petty questions or doubts, and burst with 
some impatience through the obstacles of common 
conversation. Then, escaped from the flesh, he 
would soar upwards into an atmosphere almost 
too rare to breathe, but which seemed proper to 
him, and there he would float at ease. Like 
enough, what Coleridge then said his subtlest lis- 
tener would not understand as a man understands 
a newspaper; but upon such a listener @ere 
would steal an influence, and an impression, and 
a sympathy ; there would be a gradual attemper- 
ing of his body and spirit, till his total being vi- 
brated with one pulse alone, and thought became 
merged in contemplation :— 

‘And so, his senses gradually wrapt 
In a half-sleep, he’d dream of better worlds, 


And dreaming hear thee still, 0 singing lark, 
That sangest, like an angel in the clouds !” 


Did you never step within the portal of a vast 
and crowded church in the hour of prayer? In 
vain you sought to catch the syllables of the far- 
off, pale, spiritual-looking man. What if you 
could nothearthem? You heard him ; his tones, 
his spirit, took possession of your spirit, till, los- 
ing thought of self, it went up with the rest. Of 
that sort is the eloquence, the influence of music. 
Nothing does more for culture than the personal 
presence, the magnetic sphere as it were which 
one in whom the spirit and result of higher cul- 
ture are embodied bears about with him. The 
presence of good music is the presence of a good 
spirit. The presence of deep and earnest music 
is essentially the presence of the deep and earn- 
est spirit who composed it,—a presence felt more 
surely than his words or looks could be. There 
is frivolous, idle music, and there is pedantic mu- 
sic. There is also music, more than one mind 





may compass, which is altogether the outpouring 
of the hopes, the pravers, the faith, the very lives 
of men like Handel, Bach, Mozart, or Beethoven. 
Ié is good to have them with us; and in no way 
could we have them so near as in their undying 
harmonies, not so evanescent but that generation 
after generation can recall them, all alive and 
new asif they never had been heard before. 
Music is an expression of character, of the moods, 
the spirit, the meaning of the man that makes it. 
His words can only tell the meaning of his 
thoughts; his actions the meaning of his present 
purpose ; his music tells the meaning of him. 
Through one symphony you get a clearer insight 
into a being like Beethoven than through any 
life of him that could be written. Not much ac- 
quaintance can you have with Bach or Mozart 
through biographies, unless you know their mu- 
sic and can read that, all the while, between the 
lines. 

Music has an atmospheric influence. In earli- 
est childhood such influence is felt. The very 
infant is affected by it; we care not that he un- 
derstand or even seem to heed or listen. And 
each composer's music is a peculiar atmosphere, 
as much so as the atmosphere of the woods or 
fresh fields. The sensibilities, the character, the 
tone of feeling, the aspirations, the habitual con- 
sciousness of the child, will be affected by it, and 
all his after-life be redolent of it. Beethoven or 
Mozart may be introduced as an invisible presid- 
ing genius over his earliest education, before other 
teachers can begin to reach him, or any thoughts 
shall have begun to shape themselves in his un- 
conscious mind. 

All very well, you say, in theory; but look at 
facts and persons. Were your musical class- 
mates, are your musical friends and neighbors, are 
the musicians of your town, distinguished as a 
class for intellectuality ? How many of your 
great tone-masters, even, seem to be persons of 
no culture! How little they can talk on intellec- 
tual, moral, social topics! How innocent of all 
book knowledge, and how helpless in high con- 
versation !' And so on. 

Yet we could give instances where, could you 
know the persons nearly and what spirit they are 
of, you might be forced to own that mere music 
may serve as a virtual equivalent for other cul- 
ture,—holding in itself much other culture in so- 
lution as it were. For there we seem to have 
the essence of it all. You will note sometimes in 
the simplest remark of one of these thoroughly 
musical natures, one of these so steeped in har- 
monies, but ignorant’ of books, and so unused to 
cultivated vircles—nay, in a mere smile or light- 
ing of the eye or least expression of the face,— 
how right to the heart and centre of a thought 
their quick instinct, intuition, strikes, how they 
see the gist of the matter in anticipation of the 
hint. For, somehow, in fine music they have 
been baptized into the spirit of the highest 
thought, without the tedious intervention of the 
letter and the syllogism. The musical soul is 
gifted with a rare divining power. If the best of 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, has passed into one, 
and there become assimilated with his inmost life 
and individuality, what culture can he lack that 
would seem rich enough to covet in exchange for 
this! And all the more by virtue of this one un- 
speakable possession (whether he possesses or is 
possessed), will he be sensitively open, heart and 
mind, to every hint of truth and beauty in nature, 
in poetry and art, in history, philosophy, or sci- 
ence. Preoccupied with one, as every earnest 
person must be in his way with something, does 
he renounce his birthright to the rest ? 

But let us not admit too much, since other cul- 
ture is not hard to find in men who live for the 
most. part in music. 





During these last years, if not before, the read 
ing world has had occasion to become acquainted 
with a goodly number of musicians who also were 
good writers and good talkers. Not a few of 
them have written books, and successful ones, 
thouh some of them may never have intended 
it. Mendelssohn’s letters, sought in all the ciren- 
lating libraries, though written to familar friends, 
without the slightest literary purpose, show a 
literary faculty, a cleverness of thought and ob- 
servation, a quick and fine appreciation of what 
nasses, quite as remarkable perhaps as the Note- 
Books of Hawthorne. Schumann wrote only 
about music, but wrote like a man of culture and 
a thinker, fresh, original, and rich in illustration. 
The letters of some earlier great composers,— 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven —which have been 
dragged to licht of late to gratify the craving for 
whatever smallest personal relic ean be found of 
men so perfectly revealed in their creations, 
though not to be judged at all as literature, do 
certainly afford glimpses here and there into most 
interesting character and intellectual traits of 
brightness not outmatched in‘other spheres. The 
Ritter Gluck knew how to explain the ssthetic 
principles which lay at the foundation of his clas- 
sic operas with such clear logic and such fortu- 
nate expression as the case required ; and Rich- 
ard Wagner, who would fain push those princi- 
ples too far, finds even now far readier audience 
as controversial pamphleteer and critic than he 
does for “Lohengrin,” the .“Meistersinger,” or 
the “Nibelungen” trilogy. Weber, even if he 
had not composed “Der Freyschiitz,” “Oberon,” 
and “Euryanthe,” would have won a name by 
his wsthetico-romantic and fantastic writings, 
mostly of the kind called fugitive. More lately, 
Ferdinand Hiller, Hector Berlioz, and Liszt 
have written frequently and well, each with a 
fascinating individuality, all in a genial vein, full 
of enthusiasm and of bonhommie, and with fine dis- 
crimination, showing abundant evidénce of minds 
well stored with general knowledge, on every 
page betraying genuine sympathy as well as per- 
sonal acquaintance with poets, artists, men of 
thought and genius in all spheres. A more 
beautiful, poetic, chivalrous, appreciative tribute 
to the genius and the country of a brother artist 
than Liszt’s noble monograph on Chopin were 
hard to find in any literature. Even the gay, 
mercurial, convivial Rossini, if he wrote no books, 
was quoted universally for his fine wit and obser- 
vation ; nor did he, as Hiller reports him daily 
for a season, Jack higher powers of thoughtful 
conversation. Some of the recent German mu- 
sicians, who have written on the principles and 
method of their art, have shown themselves well 
versed in modern metaphysical ideas and systems ; 
for instance, Marx and Hauptmann. Joachim, 
the great violinist, asked all manner of questions, 
with most eager interest, about our Emerson, and 
showed an intimate acquaintance with his works ; 
it was the genuine response of one free, large, 
fearless, truthful mind to another. . 

And so we might go on with instances, if there 
were need of more to prove that the musical pas- 
sion, musical genius, “inspiration,” is not a kind 
of preternatural secretion of all the mental facul- 
ties into one unduly developed organ at the ex- 
pense of all the rest, and that a man, however 
much absorbed in music, need not be a moral 
weakling or a fool, a poor “Blind Tom” in kind, 
if not degree. It were a pretty problem for the 
idle hours of any of these doubters,—who talk so 
pityingly of intellectual and moral weakness as the 
price of musical indulgence.—to contemplate the 
difference between Blind Tom, and say, Sebas- 
tian Bach! Bach and Handel both, in their 
way, too, were totally absorbed in music,—mere 
musicians so far as we can know, their whole 
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gigantic force of heart and mind and wll spend- | 
ing itself in that direction,—only to some pur- 
pose! Greater musicians, greater men, than 

these who, in this more self con-cious age, write 
books as well as symphonies, they have left no 
other sizn but their great music. No one will | 
doubt the greatness or the soundness of such in- | 
tellects. Beethoven and Mozart must be joined | 
with them, giant intelligences likewise, whose 

whole vitality was spent in music, and without 
conscious literary gift, though much be found so 
interesting in the letters which they would have 
burned could they have known the curiosity and 

love of publication of the age to come after them. 

(Let us be thankful that they did not know it.) 

There have been giants in our own days,—Men- 
delssohn at least, and Schumann; but the giants 
of those days were greater, and they wrote not 
books; they were all music. Does this prove 
against us? On the contrary it proves that ma- 
sic of itself is sphere enough for the completest 
exercise of such sublime intelligences, nay, such 
grand types of character, as only find their peers 
in Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Raphael, Michel- 
Angelo, or Milton. There is idle lotus-eating, 
sickly sentimental vanity, shallow diélettanteism 
enough in music as in other arts and literature ; 
no less, no more; and it is even found in much 
which tries to fancy itself religion, spirituality, 
life hidden in a better world. Dilettante is pre- 
cisely the name that has been given to the idle, 
selfish, weak indulger in all or any of these 
spheres; but to be an artist, or even an amateur 
(or faithful lover), that implies some earnestness, 
some bending of the faculties, with strength of 
will, to worthy purpose. 

Music a self-indulgent, pleasurable weakness, 
do you say? Makesa man a listless, shiftless 
dreamer, unfit for life’s stern business, and to be 
counted a mere cipher by the world’s self-elected 
governing committees? Enough to point for an- 
swer to the lives and labors of the great compos- 
ers; to their sufferings, too, their willing martvr- 
dom to the ideal of their art; their whole-souled 
loyalty to duty such as in the sure and _ strong 
bent of their genius God gave them to do. For 
this they could dispense with what the mass of 
men deem indispensable. Think what Bach ac- 
tually did, and Handel; how Bach, in tranquil, 
cheerful, unambitious daily round of service, like 
a true priest who keeps the altar fire forever 
burning, tasked all his strength and mighty ge- 
nius to the utmost, composing for each Sabbath 
in that Leipsie Thomas-Kirche, and for all 
the festivals besides, through six long years, a 
new cantata, comprising orchestral symphony, 
chorals, which he alone has harmonized so_per- 
fectly, elaborate choruses, and recitatives and 
airs for single voices, each upon a scale of mag- 
nitude equal to that of a mass, or one of the two 
or three parts of an oratorio, and all in the no- 
blest and most learned style of composition,— 
works to live forever, yet sung then oniy once 
and laid away to be explored and published for 
the first time now, a century since he lived! 
There they lie, the manuseript scores of some 
three hundred of them, in the Royal Library at 
Berlin, any one of them a task beyond the pow- 
er of any master of our own day. Think of the 
seemingly endless series of huge volumes of his 
works in all forms which the “Bach-Gesellchaft,” 
year by year, for sixteen years now, have been 
bringing out, while the heap of manuscripts un- 
edited seems scarcely yet to be diminished. And 
in all this not a page which a true criticism would 
leave out as being either trivial or commonplace ; 
the whole of it sincere and wholesome music, the 
heartfelt expression of the deepest piety, and 
moulded in the clear, though complex and subtile 
forms peculiar to a loyal master mind that had 
attained to know and reverence the divine law 
and secret of all form. 

Think of Handel creating all those oratorios 
after thirty years of intense toil in composing, 
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rehearsing, and bringing out Italian operas at the 
rate of two or three each year !—Handel, a peo- 
ple’s man, compared with Bach, who loved the 
light, while Bach lived in the shade, and who 
was much more in his element while facing the 





great world. Think of the brave old giant, after 
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he grew blind, conducting the performance of 
his “Israel” or “Messiah” at the organ, improvis- 
ing such organ accompaniment as it is scarcely 
within the skill of modern musicianship to replace, 
his huge wig vibrating, they say, with satisfaction 
when the whole went to his mind! Or think 
how Mozar® consumed himself in musical creation, 
and did so young, apparently, only because the 


| tree had borne all the wondrous fruit required 


of it, because he had fairly done the work, achiev- 
ed the mission, of the longest life in five-and- 
thirty years! And Beethoven! What shall we 
say of him, writing his greatest works after he 
had entirely lost the sense of hearing ? Was not 
that intellectual labor, and of the greatest kind, 
whether we judge it by the spiritual and mental 
chemistry which organized the works without the 
aid of sense, in him, or by their influence on the 
world ? Schubert, Bellini, Weber, Mendelssohn, 
great workers all, died young; for real life and 
work of the purely intellectual, inspired kind are 
not to be measured by length of years. And the 
same is true in a great degree of the Diiminores, 
minor characters in music; this constancy of 
mental application, this earnest concentration of 
the higher faculties, is found in them; nor in com- 
posers only, but in humblest teachers, village or- 
ganists, and even amateur enthusiasts. 

Musie may run into frivolity, may be coupled 
with immodesty, and with sheer atheism, that 
makes a jest of honesty, believing in no good, as 
in the opera boufe of Offenbach; but music in 
itself has no such tendency. It can be gay, light- 
hearted, droll, and set the soul! free from its mor- 
tal clogs awhile by exquisite and graceful fan- 
cies, such as sparkle in Rossini's comic operas, but 
never did it wear filthy channels for itself. Hold 
not the art guilty of the base uses trade and lux- 
ury would put it to. Music for music’s sake is 
one thing, is divine; “sensational” music another 
and of other origin ; its spring is mercenary, not 
sincerely musical. 

There is another prejudice against musicians 
on the score of “eccentricities,” “exceptional be- 
havior,” “disappointing” personal appearance, ete. 
Such hopeless “impracticables”! Beethoven’s 
“moroseness,” his absent-mindedness (forgetting 
to order his dinner while he sat in the restaurant 
for hours) ; Handel's “huge appetite,” for truly 
the giant had two attributes of Homer’s heroes in 
a high degree, capacity for anger and for eating 
(as it were, whole hecatombs)! absence of mind 
in Schumann too, and in Franz Schubert, alter- 
nating in the latter with a wild Bohemian con- 
viviality, the great work going on within him 
somehow all the while; Chopin’s morbid and un- 
reasonable sensitiveness; and many more such 
contradictions might be named; yet really not 
more, we fancy, than among famous painters, 
sculptors, poets, psychologists, and men of science, 
men of business, and even some whom the pious 
world has sainted. But music presupposes a har- 
monic, truer sort of life than society has realized 
as yet; and so for answer we may say: These 
great musicians lived too early ; they were proph- 
ets in their way; in actual outward life but ill at 
home in a world not ready for them,—a world so 
selfish and antagonistic. 7'heir souls were strung 
up to heaven’s concert-pitch ; it was the age, the 
world around them, that was false and gave out 
an uncertain and bewildering sound. 

Schubert, they say, haunted the wine-shop ; 
sought seclusion, sought escape from bores (whom, 
chiefly of all mortal ills, he dreaded), in what 
seemed dull and sensual leisure. There he would 
find free play of thought and room for shaping 
fancy. There, as we said, the work went on 
within, the new song sang itself, the symphony 
was growing into form. IIe was convivial and 
fond of friends, recklessly generous, “felt himself 
a Croesus when he had sold a song or two.” And 
when the generous liquor loosed his tongue, with 
what fearless frankness, what subtile, withering 
satire, he would tell pretenders to the name of 
artist what he thought of them! Then again he 
could sit dumb and vacant to appearance, quies- 
cent, passive as an oyster. But was there not a 
pearl in that oyster? What if the pearl should 
chance to be the glorious great Symphony in C, 
that of the “heavenly length,” as Schumann said 








of it, which here in our own city has held thou- 
sands of listeners in rapt, exalted mood so often 
in the Music Hall! What if it were full of 
pearls! How many, as it now appears, of pur- 
est lustre, did he, careless of fame or publishers, 
leave hid away in corners, now first brought to 
light! Which is the real Schubert, the oyster or 
the pearl ? 

Perhaps, considering all that these men have 
done, aud what they are to us and will be to 
mankind for ages, the all-sufficient simple excuse 
for the contradiction is: it proves them human,and 
so makes them doubly ours. 

We have been speaking of composers, real 
composers, great ones. If the brain-work they 
did was so vast in quantity, so intense in energy, 
so sublime in quality, so far-reaching in influence, 
so historic, precious to the heart of ages, it surely 
proves the intellectuality of the tone-art itself, 
the element in which they wrought, and in which 
we too feel free, clear, high and happy, nearer 
heaven, while we listen to and love their inex- 
haustible creations. If it was great to do these 
things, is it not great to have and use and love 
them when done, as long as they will last ?—and 
that would seem to be forever. What it was 
good to give, is it not good also to receive, and 
vield us to its charm, and woo its influence ? 
And if this imply a certain passiveness 0 mind, 
abandonment of will on our part, are we less 
passive, are we more intellectual under the spell 
of poems or whatever kind of high discourse ? 

(To be continued. } 





A Musical Tour in North Germany. 


BY DR. WILLIANW SPARK.—NO. 3. 
(From the London Choir.) 


On leaving Berlin, where I had stayed at the 
“Hotel d’Angleterre,” for the last four or five days, 
one of the largest and best hotels on the Continent, 
at which one ean live, so much better are things man- 
aged abroad than in England, in the best possible 
wav, good wine included, at the rate of ten shillings 
per diem, I proceeded by the evening mail at 8.30, 
and arrived in Leipzig at midnight. ‘Almost every 
living being in Leipzig,” said a friend to me in Ber- 
lin, “is musical ; they live on music, they can’t live 
without it; art is their daily bread, is necessary to 
their very existence, and, moreover, the art with the 
Leipzigers is by no means a money-making business, 
but it is practised and studied, and dreamed of, for 
its own sake.” Well, I thought, as I was driven 
along ina drosky from the station, which is nearly 
two miles from the city, so fraught with historic im- 
portance and so fall of art and artists, will all my 
friend’s assertions he realized ? Most interesting was 
the drive through the streets of this + icturesque old 
city, lighted up, bat deserted, in the dead of night to 
the “Hotel de Baviére,” where the host and his at- 
tendants were awaiting our arrival, and being known 
to my travelling companion, received us with much 
cougtesy ; I was soon made to feel as much at home 
as elt could at a hotel ina foreign country. In 
the morning, when I looked out of the window of my 
comfortable room to take a survey of the neighbor- 
hood, it seemed as if I could stretch my hands across 
to the houses opposite, so narrow are some of the 
strects, especially in the old parts of the city. 

My firet duty was to call on my friend Capell meister 
Carl Reinecke, while it was still early, for 1 had been 
warned by my host that unless I went before nine 
o'clock I should ran the risk of not finding him at 
home. I found him at half-past eight busy giving a 
pianoforte lesson, and after the usual greetings we 
made an appointment for eleven o’clock. In the 
meantime I walked about the city to take a cursory 
glance at the principal streets and public buildings. 
What attracted my attention most was the great 
square in which the celebrated fair is annually held, 
the visitors on this occasion being generally upwards 
of sixty thousand. In the most important streets 1 
noticed with great astonishment that almost every 
third building was occupied by a bookseller or music 
publisher. But I am anxious to get back to my ho- 
tel to receive the Capellmeister, and long to be direct- 
ed to some of the musical associations of Leipzig, 
and especially to those connected with its former il- 
lustrious residents, John Sebastian Bach and Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 

Like all other German musicians who had made 
appointments with me, Herr Reinecke kept his time 
exactly. After a little interesting conversation re- 
specting his recent and successiul visit to England, 
we proceeded to the famous “Conservatorium der 
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Masik,”’ the nursery of many musical geniuses, not 
only German and Englisy (amongst the latter of 
whom one of the most eminent is Professor Sterndale 
Bennett), but of nearly every civilized country. The 
building stands in a large court yard, which is reach- 
ed tirough an archway ; it certainly has no preten- 
sions to architectural beauty, and when I made an 
observation about this, as it appeared to me, defect 
to one of the Professors, he gave me as his opinion, 
that he considered the want of external beauty of no 
consequence ; but what was of the greatest impor- 
tance, the adaptation of its intericr to the purposes 
required, and its “fitness for work, work, work, mein 
Herr,” that was its greatest recommendation. The 
class rooms are all furnished in the simplest possible 
manner with desks, musie-stands, tables, a few plain 
chairs, and the inevitable Breitkopf and Hiirtel grand 
pianos ; no carpets, floors and walls alike being bare. 
The principal apartment is the concert hall, which 


with its peculiar gallery, from which the occupants. 


seem, as it were, to pop their heads from ont of the 
wall, will accommodate three hundred persons. The 
small orchestra possessed two grand pianofortes, and 
here the students during term exhibit their talents 
both in composition and performance to their friends 
and the public. During my expedition Herr Rein- 
ecke introduced me to Dr. Papperitz, the organist of 
the great organ in the Church of S. Nicholas, who was 
good enough to make an appointment with me for 
the following day, to hear and play that immense in- 
strument. Among the students were two fine-look- 
ing negroes (from America I believe) and also the 
Rev. F. Scotson Clarke, Mus. Bac. Oxon, who, with 
others from England, were going, through the courses 
of harmony and other instruction imparted by the 
-different masters of the Academy. 

Close |?] to the Conservatorium is the “St. Thomas 
Schule,” part of which was once the house of Sebas- 
tian Bach, and in the gardens beneath it stands his 
statue. Deeply interested, I walk under the windows 
of the large, tall, quaint old building, and eventually 
fourd myself gazing at the statue of the most pro- 
found musician, the deepest thinker, the hardest 
worker of all the world’s musical heroes. ‘Listen,’ 
I said to my friend, “listen, the choir are singing one 
of the dear old Cantor's motets,” as I recognized at 
once that splendid eight-part unaccompanied work in 

+ minor. With the greatest firmness, accuracy, and 
in strict time, by a choir of boys and men, was the 
piece sung, but interrupted occasionally, for I could 
hear everything distinctly, by the remarks of Dr. 
Richter, who caused the difficult passages to be sung 
again and again, until they were delivered perfectly. 
“Shade of John Sebastian,” thought I, “how partic- 
ular your countrymen are, how hard they work ! no 
wonder your nation can appreciate and enjoy the 
highest and most subtle forms of musical composi- 
tion.” And now let me visit the well-known church 
of St. Thomas, close at hand, where Bach played the 
organ and produced most of those deathless compo- 
sitions, notably the “Matthiius Passionsmusik,” which 
have made his name immortal, and placed him on 
the highest pinnacle of excellence. Unfortunatele 
time did not permit me to seek an entrance into thy 
Church, but the building itself is a huge mass of 
brick, stone, and plaster, with an enormously high- 
pitehed roof studded with garret-looking windows, 
altogether not possessing that impressive exterior 
which somehow or other I had expected to see. Just 
after leaving the Church a troop of Prussian infantry 
overtook us, and though it was mid-day with a broil- 
ing July sun, they were marching ata remarkably 
quick pace. I was informed that this inuring their 
soldiers to every kind of fetigue is part of their mili- 
tary system—a system which our own authorities 
and those who made such numerous complaints about 
a certain march in our own country a few weeks ago 
would do well to look to. Proceeding with them for 
a short distance, when they halted at the old castle, 
we saw that three of their number instantaneously 
dropped down in a state of insensibility, but were im- 
mediately carried off to the castle by their fellows. 
The fine band of about sixty which headed them 
then struck up some lively and inspiriting music. 

After visiting the ramparts and the old walls, and 
driving through some of the most interesting suburbs 
of the city, I returned to my hotel to make prepara- 
tions for hearing the opera. The opera-house is a 
noble building, standing in the immense square, op- 
posite to the museum. I was told that I should hear 
“something anti classical, neither Gluck, Mozart, or 
Beethoven ; certainly not Bach, but Offenbach !” 
The opera proved to he Za Belle Heléne. The or- 
chestra of forty sclected players did more than justice 
to the sparkling and brilliant tunes of the lively mod- 
ern French composer ; indeed, the accompaniment 
to all the songs was throughout delicate and artistic ; 
the principal singers were, however, scarcely equally 
excellent, the fair Heléne, especially, indulging in an 





extravagant amount of fremolando on nearly every 
note she produced. To me the most striking part of 
the atfuir was the engrossing attention paid to every 
detail of the performance by the crowded audience ; 
they seemed to know every point of the opera, and 
would evidently have made the performers aware of 
their knowledge, had they been guilty of any faults 
of omission or commission. After the second act I 
repaired to my appointment at the house of Herr 
Reinecke, with whom, and another musical friend, I 
spent a most delightful evening. 

Here, again, music was all in all; for four hours 
we were entirely absorbed in it: now one plays the 
piano, then another ; now a duct, and then an im- 
provisation ; now a new original work, then an ex- 
amination of some novélties by other composers ; now 
a disenssion on the state of music in England, then 
the government support of music in Germany: now 
organs and organists. And then (the creature com- 
forts were not neglected) we adjourned to supper! 
but music, music is sti!l the theme of our conversa- 
tion. At the end of the meal the never-failing fra- 
grant weed with its accompaniment of Rhine wine is 
produced, and again we talk of music and musicians. 
“And now,” said my host, “before we part, let me 
show you the most valuable book in my library.” 
He then brought ont from amongst the tomes of 
great composers’ works, with much eare, an oblong 
folio book filled with autograph MSS. compositions 
by Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Hummel, and 
many other famous musicians. This was one of the 
most interesting and valuable books I had ever seen. 
On its pages one could note how the thoughts of 
these great musical geniuses had heen developed and 
written down, Beethoven was evidently as rapid in 
writing as he was full of ideas ; here is a passage of 
some seven or eight bars which as soon as ‘t is writ- 
ten gives place to some other production of his fertile 
imagination, the pens mark it down with lightning 
rapidity, and the great master rests satisfied with the 
improved version. Mozart’s notes are smaller and 
neatly copied ; but few corrections has the composer 
of Don Giovanni thought it necessary to make, 
whilst Hummel’s writing is the perfection of neatness 
and accuracy. 

“Yet one more book,” said my hospitable friend, 
“and we will say ‘gute Nacht.’ Here is an album in 
which T have preserved, from crowned heads and 
musical celebrities, letters written to me during the 
last thirty vears.’”? In them were expressed the pri- 
vate thoughts and artistic views of Mendelssohn, 
Berlioz, David, Meyerbeer, Thalberg, Hiller, and in- 
deed of all the musical worthies of the age. At last, 
with grateful expressions on my part for the charm- 
ing hours [ had spent in such glorious company, and 
mutual hopes that our next meeting would be in 
Yorkshire, we parted. 

At ten o'clock on the following morning I repaired 
to the church of S Nicholas, where I found, as usual, 
the organist, Dr. Papperitz, true to his appointment. 
The instrument in this church is one of the largest 
and most varied in its character of the notable mod- 
ern organs of Germany, and has fonr mannals and 
ninety registers. The organist kindly showed me its 
varieties of tone in a short improvisation, and after- 
wards, at the particular request of Dr. Papperitz and 
the musical persons present, I had the pleasure of 
pleying for nearly an honr, and making mv hearers 
further acquainted with English music, of which their 
knowledge seemed to be rather limited. Notwith- 
standing the great size of this instrument, I found its 
arrangement so good that manipulation was compar- 
atively easy. I much regretted that I had not been 
present on the previous Sunday, as there had been an 
organ concert, when Herr Ruhbke, a famous organist 
from Halle, played Bach’s Toccata in F (so well 
known to English organists), and the gathering was 
made doubly interesting by the presence of the distin- 
guished Abbé Liszt, who in addition to his numer- 
ous other accomplishments poss sses a power, as an 
organ writer and player, of no mean order. My 
next letter will contain a further account, and a de- 
tailed description of this famous instrument. 


( To be continued.) 


Dr. Callcott’s MSS. in the British Museum. 

As the popular composer of glees Dr. Caleott for 
the last eighty vears has stood in his proper niche in 
the temple of English harmonists. To canvass his 
merits in this regard would be an absurdity. In all 
he did to perfect “the glee’”’—the school of composi- 
tion peculiar to this country—he manifested such pre- 
ternatural fecundity, such vigor and originality, and 
such general felicity of style, as to astonish his con- 
temporaries and overwhelm all rivals. Unsuccessful 
in his first attempt for the prize of 1784, he gained all 
three prizes the next year, and the year after sent in 
no less than a hundred—a dose which had the effect 
of giving rise to the rule that for the future every 








candidate should limit his industry to three speci- 
mens of each description of composition. ‘The year 
following Calcott complied with the new rule, and 
carried off all the four prizes—a circumstance then 
unparalleled in the history of the Catch Club, and 
never since equalied. 4 
Dr. Calcott, as is well known, was a prodigious 
worker. He dedicated his life to the end of creating 
a Grammar of Music, a Theory, a Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Professors and Composers, and a General 
Encyclopedia of Musical Science and Practice. He 
occupied ten years in perfecting his plans for these 
four works, and had spent another decade in heaping 
up and abstracting materials, when his nervous or- 
ganization gave way, and he became incapable of all 
professional exertion. He had worked unremittingly 
for upwards of twenty years amid the literature of 
knowledge, through the pages of the unimpassioned 
and the superannuated, the essays of teachers and the 
methods of teaching, and what he did during these 
twenty years his sixty volumes of manuscript writing 
now in the British Museum reveal to the scholar and 
the musical profession. When looking over this 
large mass of unbroken intellectual activity no one 
can marvel that the reason fled ; that the sunshine 
attending the gaining of power in knowledge should 
have passed into a permanent wintry gloom; and 
that a great star should have been withdrawn to dwell 
apart mid darkness and cloud. Had he exercised 
more of his prerogative in the creation of music, re- 
lieved the memory and the understanding in working 
the higher faculties of the imagination, it is more 
than probable he might have avoided the calamity 
that led to his being sequestered from his beloved , 
avocations, and have escaped drinking of that bitter 
cup which it would seem the soas of genius not in- 
frequently are fated to drain to its very dregs. 
Callcott was born in Kensington, schooled there, 
studied there, lived and died there. When barely 
twelve years of age he was taken from school, and it 
was settled he was to be an apothecary and “surgeon. 
The sight of the first operation so affected him that 
it was necessary to remove him from all associations 
of the kind, and he at once commenced the study of 
music as a learned and scientific profession. He be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Overend, of Isleworth, 
who, like Mr. Kent, of Winchester, and Dr. Boyce, 
had been smitten with the theory of Dr. Pepusch, the 
great theoretical musician of Berlin. Pepusch had 
left Berlin, resided in London, married a popular 
Italian singer with a great fortune, and spent a long 
life in the exercise of the literature of knowledge, 
gathering together a wondrous collection of books on 
the art and science of music, teaching the best genius- 
es of his time, and creating a fashion for the study of 
the subtleties of musical art as it was understood and 
practised by the old fathers in composition. He_pro- 
fessed to throw sunlight upon the old tones, the 
Church contrapuntal seales ; and such was his zeal 
that he stirred up all the warm blood in the _profes- 
sion in favor of his beloved study. Kelway, Keeble, 
Dr. Holder, and Benjamin Stillingfleet, owe their 
predilections and bias to the learning of Pepusch ; 
and Kent, Overend, Boyce, and Worgan_ spent their 
lives in interblending the results of their incessant 
application to the investigations of the relations of 
sound with the more genial and certainly more dura- 
ble efforts of realizing results. These men let the 
public know in many clever and pleasing compost- 
tions the advantages arising from such studies, and 
the assistance they gave to talents however popular 
and versatile. Handel created a school in England, 
Dr. Pepusch made an academy; and to this day 
every English scholar in music, when tracing his 
career, must admit his great obligations tothe little 
Doctor that married the ugly songstress with the long 
purse. Kent of Winchester died leaving his folios 
of calculations on the intervals of the vexed scales ; 
Overend spent his life in figures of the like nature; 
Boyce took up Overend, and poor Dr. Calleott took 
up Boyce. The maguseripts of Kent and Overend, 
so highly prized by Calleott, have since heen sold by 
public auction fora few shillings ; and the extended 
quartos of Boyce were not long since purchased un- 
der half-a sovereign. All knowledge like this is as 
the fashion of this world that passeth away, but self- 
prompted genius rediscovers for itself, and the ele- 
mentary truths cr principles of the forbidden science 
crop up again, and have their outcome in almost 
every generation. Even the man most afflicte| with 
the demon of curiosity shuts his eyes at the last new 
craze, but the yearnings of the new student are notto 
be daunted or thwarted by either incredulity or neg- 
lect, and thus he redraws diagrams, recreates theo 
ries, and at length makes a system which he can him- 
self work, and in which he finds much. satisfaction. 
There are no less than thirty-nine little octavo vol- 
umes in the handwriting of Dr. Calleort filled with 
clever and compact abstracts of most of the great wri- 
ters on theory, varied by marks of the great range of 
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his reading and his determination to gain mastery 
over every branch of the science. Greek, Latin, Sy- 
riac, Hebrew, French, Italian, Spanish, geometry, 
algebra, trigonometry, high forms in arithmetic,— 
whatever seemed to him necessary to know in the 
pursuit of his study he would know; and how it was 
all done whilst pursuing the ordinary avocations of a 
music-master seems a perfect marvel. The number 
of works he translated is most extraordinary, and this 
at a time when help in the shape of critical lexicons 
and well arranged scientific dictionaries was not ordi- 
narily within reach, if indeed to be obtained at all. 
Nor should be forgotten the labor and great expense 
of accumulating his comprehensive and exhausting 
library : the time it must have taken, the sums of 
money required, the necessary learning to guide in 
its selection. The works of the older theorists, such 
as Gaffurius, Zarlino, Doni, Prinz, Mattheson, Ra- 
meau, Tartini, Marpurg, and Martini, it is plain he 
had at his fingers’ ends, and no work by any one of 
his own countrymen escaped his observation and 
analysis. ‘There is a careful and shrewd analysis of 
the five volames of Hawkin’s History of Music, and 
an equally well done one of Burney. He not only 
condenses Gafor, but gives a lively and brilliant ac- 
count of his life. So also with Folianus, the earliest 
author proving the consonance of the third and sixth, 
and also Froschius, the able reviver of the system of 
Pythagoras, a system which to this day has its advo- 
cates with some of the most modern French theorists. 
Then there is the notice on that strange work by 
Claude Sebastianus, “Bellum Musicale,” a sammary 
of the contention between the now called homophone 
of the second of the major key and the fourth of its 
relative minor. Amid all this wealth of learning 
stands conspicuous Dr. Callcott’s great honesty : it 
is at once apparent whether he knows a rare book by 
personal inspection or is merely quoting from record 
or hearsay. Over the ‘“‘Syntagma Musicum” of Mi- 
chael Preetorius he laments he has never been able to 
gain a sight of it, nor even of the “Pleiades Music” 
of Baryphorius, who it is said in this no less rare 
work gives an account of the “Syhtagma.” It is 
hardly necessary to mention that, although copies of 
other works by Pretorius have occasionally turned 
up since Dr. Calcott’s time, no copy of the “Syntag- 
ma” has ever been seen. Then there are his essays 
on the Use and Abuse of Musical Theory, the Inven- 
tion of Counterpoint, Musical Literature, Progress of 
Vocal Harmony, Improvements in the Organ, and 
his Lectures written when he succeeded Dr. Crotch 
as lecturer at the public Institutions in the metropo- 
lis. And these Essays and Lectures are not the 
things of the present day; a few platitudes stringing 
together some povular glees, anthems, and songs, 
but massive, solid, and masterly summaries, convey- 
ing an extraordinary gathering together of learning, 
written plainly, clearly, unostentatiously, and with 
the kindest and most genial spirit—bestowing com- 
mendation wherever deserved, and pointing out all 
that is valuable for subsequent thought and consider- 
ation. 

Callcott was one of the leaders—one of the torch- 
bearers of musical science in this country, and has 
made his name famous among the deservedly great 
musicians of all countries. We look over these me- 
mentos of his untiring and indomitable industry with 
a misture of curiosity and veneration : wnd who is 
there who does not mourn over these pledges for a 
great national result? There is no want of arrange- 
ment, yet to ordinary readers they present a chaos 
indicative of the mind that was severed from them— 
threads of thought broken—the web left imperfect 
forever. — Orchestra. 





Nebuchadnezzar's Band. 
THE MUSIC THEY PLAYED. 

What sort of music was played by Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s band ? 

First, if we find an instrameng of music which will 
only give forth a certain series of notes, we are toler- 
ably safe in assuming that it did only play such a 
tune as those notes would make. And, to go a step 
further, if we find an instrument on which those 
notes could only be played in such an order, we 
have the identical tune. And if we find an ancient 
Pandean pipe or syrinx, we can tell what kind of air 
might have been played on it; and sometimes, when 
the pipes are so arranged, the very air itself. 

Secondly, if we recognize among the musie of our 
own day a class of compositions which require the use 
of certain notes and intervals only,and if, moreover,we 
discover that in the Assyrian instruments only these 
notes and intervals occur, we are justified in asserting 
that we can approximate to the character of the mu- 
sic which was played by them. 

Again, if we see representations in Assyrian sculp- 
ture of a number of musicians playing together, and 
have already identified their instruments, and the 





power of each, we can tell pretty nearly the amount 
of noise, and the kind of noise, which was made by 
them. 

Lastly, when we see in some sculptures an army 
or a religious procession, or a dance, keeping time to 
the music, we can approximate to the pace at which 
these musicians played. 

So when we have the instruments we can tell the 
range of each of them by actual experiment ; we 
know the series of notes and the intervals found on 
each ; we are acquainted with a style of mysic in our 
own day which might be played on similar instru- 
ments; we have the bas-reliefs and pictures neces- 
sary for determining which set of musicians formed a 
band; and we are able to distinguish between the 
kind of composition in use at a march, a dance, or a 
religious ceremony. 

The octave is universal in Europe in modern 
times, but it seems that among the Greeks, and among 
the Eastern nations from whom they adopted their 
music, a different division was obtained. On the 
Assyrian musical instruments, so far as we are ac- 
quainted with them, it wonld have been impossible 
to sound every note of an octave. Certain notes were 
habitually omitted—they were the fourth note of our 
octave and the seventh. David’s ten-stringed harp 
or lute contained two octaves of this kind, and some 
of the Assyrian harps had twenty-six strings—that is, 
five pentatonic octaves, and one note or ‘key-note” 
But an objector will say, “How ugly such mu- 


over, 
sic must be!” Quite the contrary—it is the sweet- 
est ofall. “The Last Rose of Summer” is a penta- 


tonic air; so is “The Lass 0’ Gowrie,” and the proof 
of these being pentatonic lies in the fact that, if 
you play over either of these melodies on the black 
notes only of the piano, passing over any white ones 
that may seem to be required, you will find the origi- 
nal air come out with the utmost distinctness. But, 
you sayagain, these are Scotch and Irish tunes. 
True, and all the old Scotch and Irish musical in- 
struments are made to sound only the pentatonic 
scale, and you will find by experiment that many 
other Irish and Scotch airs beside those named above 
may be reduced to the same scale. 

And, again, many travellers have remarked on the 
peculiar sweetness and plaintiveness of most of the 
melodies still played in fhe East on “kissars,”’ and 
“sautirs,” and pipes,” almost exactly similar to those 
figured in the Assyrian sculptures—nay, some voy- 
agers in remote places in Asia have been struck by 
the familiar sound of some old melody, played almost 
exactly as they had heard it, in years gone by, upon 
bagpipes or harps in Scotland or Ireland. M. Engel, 
in his hook on ancient music, has enumerated many 
cases of this kind, and has, besides, given examples 
of the tunes; and this goes far to prove that we are 
right in assuming that, where this peculiar division of 
the octave was in use, the melodies for which it was 
used were more or less alike. 

One thing more. Were these melodies in a major 
or minor kev? It is not very easy to determine. 
The oldest musical instrument discovered at Babylon 
is a pipe made of baked clay. It sounds the intervals 
of the common chord, either major or minor, accord- 
ing to which notes are used. A hole at one side com- 
pletes a major chord ; a hole answering to it, at the 
other, gives the minor. This curious “pieco” of two 
thousand years ago is in the Asiatic Society’s Muse- 
um; but it would be assuming too much to argue 
from it, or from any number of similar specimens, 
that the Babylonians were acquainted with what we 
call major and minor keys. Such divisions, we must 
recollect, are purely arbitrary, and, from a number of 
other circumstances, we shall be safer in concluding 
—if, indeed we come to any conelnsion—that no fixed 
rule of the kind was adopted. And if the objector 
asks for an example of such an extraordinary kind, 
we can refer him to many of the modern Oriental 
melodies which have heen recently brought to this 
country, or to the Irish and Scotch tunebooks, which 
contain several examples. For instance, in “Moore’s 
Melodies,” the song “Silent, O Moyle,” is set to an 
old tune which begins in a minor and ends in a-ma- 
jor, nor is the transition unpleasant. Strange to say, 
all the “arrangers” of Mcore have overlooked this 
fact, and have added a line of accompaniment to 
bring it back to the original key.—Cassell’s Maga- 


Music Abrowd. 


London. 

Crrstat Patace Concerts. hese began on 
Saturday afternoon, Oct. 1, with the following pro 
gramme : 


Overture ‘‘Oberon”’..........00 ee eceereceees 
Symphony No. 1, in C, Op. 21.. «+»... Beethoven, 


+++ Weber. 





Air, “‘I mourn as a dove” (St. Peter)-.-. eves... Benedict. 





Air, ‘Oh. if there be on this earthly aon (Paradise 


ME Ce TARR). 6. 0.0s cccececsnes peccovese .J. F. Barnett. 
Concerto, pianoforte, in G, @p. 58..........++ Beethoven. 
Duet, ‘Mira la bianca luna”’...... ose secnc seca ONE: 
Ouvertura di Ballo....ce. ccs eeeeeees Arthur 8S. Sullivan. 
Pianoforte Solos...........5e0005 Schubert and 8. Heller. 
New Song, ‘‘Phoebe the Fair’’..........0.00: oeeeeeBalfe, 
March from Suite No. J..........00..ce0e08 +eee+eLachner. 


We give a portion of the comment of the Times. 
The remarks upon “Cadenzas” in Concertos are 
worthy of attention. 


When Mr. Manns took his place before the condue- 
tor’s desk he was received with a burst of applause, 
in which every one of the audience secmed more or 
less heartily to join. No such compliment was ever 
more worthily bestowed—and this for reasons with 
which our amateur readers must be tolerably conver- 
sant. That the orchestra was the same numerous 
and well-trained body of executants which for many 
seasons, under the superintendance of their zealous— 
nay, enthusiastic—director, has helped to win an al- 
most exceptional musical reputation for the Crystal 
Palace, the performance of Weber’s overture to Ober- 
on sufficed convincingly to show. Nothing more 
careful as to detail, nothing more spirited, could have 
been desired. Still more interesting, however, than 
this fiery and romantic prelude was the piece imme- 
diately following. 

It is generally known that, in consequence of 1870 
heing the centenary of the birth of Beethoven (who 
came into the world December 17, 1770—four lustres 
and one year before the death of Mozart), it is intend- 
ed at the concerts preceding Christmas to accord un- 
usual prominence to the orchestral compositions of 
that master, and especially to give his nine sympho- 
nies without exception. The admirable execution of: 
the first of these undying masterpieces, the vigorous, 
bright, and everywhere melodious Symphony in C— 
the symphony in which, as if where at a bound, the 
Beethoven of 30 summers (or, as he himself, with 
sad veracity, might have styled them, winters) proved 
himself equal to Haydn and Mozart at their best— 
was an alluring foretaste of what we have to expect. 
And it may be stated with confidence, judging from 
experience, that what we can reasonably look forward 
to is a performance of each of the nine symphonies 
as good as any performances that have been heard 
elsewhere, at home or abroad—even at the Paris Con- 
servatoire, where, but for antagonistic causes, lament- 
ed by all the civilized world, the universally renown- 
ed orchestral concerts, which the musical Germans 
themselves have never been able to surpass, rarely to 
emulate, would be just now about to commence. 
(Fancy the thunder of German cannons silencing the 
symphonies of Beethoven—most German of all Ger- 
mans !). 

Thus much may be relied upon with confidence ; 
and a better guarantee of what is to follow than the 
execution of “No. 1”—an execution to criticize which 
would, as it seems to us, be hypercritical—could not 
possibly have been afforded. Movement after move- 
ment—from the grave adagio ushering in the allegro 
con brio, first-born of the giants, to the humorous and 
exhilarating ,finale—was precisely what it should be. 
Every member of the orchestra apparently went 
through his task con amore—that is, if unswerving 
precision, the delicate observation of light and shade, 
and a sustained unanimity of attack which up to the 
final reiterated chords might have induced the belief 
that a single instrument with many various stops 
and voice had been played upon all the time, by some 
expert and vigorous executant, may count for any- 
thing. ‘To say more than that each movement of the 
symphony was listened to with eager attention, and 
that at the conclusion the applause was loud and gen- 
eral, would be superfluous. Let us hope (and we 
have little doubt of it (that when the turn of the “No. 
9”—Colossus of Colossi—comes round, we may be 
able conscientiously to exclaim, “The end is worthy 
the beginning.” Among the ingenious and instruc- 
tive “programmatic” remarks signed with the famil- 
iar and, to amateurs, always welcome initial “G.” 
(the signature of a genuine enthusiast, if there ever 
was one), there is one passage to which we must with 
deference take exception. ‘Except however,” writes 
“G.” “for the fact that it is Beethoven’s first, the 
starting point in his mighty orchestral career, this 
symphony is hardly of any especial interest.”’ Hap- 
pily, a short way down, in his succinct but able analy- 
sis, “‘G.” shows that he himself takes an “especial in- 
terest” in every part of the symphony. So did a 
greater than “G.”’ Mendelssohn, on being asked 
which of the seven great symphonies of Beethoven he 
liked best, answered fabruptly, “Seren—why, there 
are nine;” and, on further discussion, said that he 
liked to hear one or another according to the frame 
of mind he might happen to be in. At times—and 
that the least frequently because of the enormous 
stretch of attention it demanded—it would be the 
“No. 9,” at other times the “No. 7;”? at others the 
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“C minor”’—and so on; but on no account would 
Mendelssohn hear of Nos. “1” and “2” being placed 
apart from the other seven. 

If it is intended, which every one will hope may be 
the case, to include the five pianoforte concertos (as 
well as the violin concerto) in the ante-Christmas pro- 
grammes, it was wrong, we think, to begin with the 
fourth. That to hear so noble and beautiful a com- 
position, played, too, with such brilliancy and refine- 
ment as were exhibited by Mr. Charles Hallé on the 
occasion under notice, must be agreeable under any 
circumstances, can hardly be denied. Nevertheless, 
in order to make the scheme consistent, it would have 
been wiser to commence with the earliest concerto (C 
major, Op. 15), thence proceeding chronologically, 
through the series, which culminates with the not in- 
aptly styled “Emperor” (E flat, No. 5)—the grand- 
est, perhaps, of all concertos, no matter for what in- 
strument, or from what pen. By the way, Mr. Hallé, 
who was loudly applauded and called back to the or- 
chestra at the termination of his performance, intro- 
duced in the first and last movements, the cadenzas 
written by Beethoven himself, who in his fifth and 
last concerto expressly stipulates that there shall be 
“no cadenzas.” To our notion acadenza—generally 
no more nor less than something interpolated in the 
work of a master which that master has not himself 
een out of place and out of taste, unless 
improvised, as Mendelssohn was wont to do. Ca- 
denzas are simply opportunities for egotistical display 
on the part of the solo executant, and, in nine cases 
out of ten, blemishes on the otherwise transparent 
surface. That Beethoven held them in no great af- 
fection may be gathered from the cadenzas ostensibly 
meant to be introduced whenever his fourth concerto 
is played, but which are virtually so extravagant that 
one can scarcely refrain from the belief that in writ- 
ing them the illustrious musician had chiefly in mind 
to turn the system of interpolation into ridicule. Re- 
garded as abstract music, these cadenzas are out of 
sorts with the Orphean inspiration with which certain 
zealous musicians who think Beethoven was incapa- 
ble of a joke connect them as a matter of course. Im- 
provisations, such as Mendelssohn, Hummel, and oc- 
casionally Moscheles, have been heard to make, by 
not a few amateurs now living, and such as Mozart, 
Beethoven, Woelfl, Steibelt, Clementi, and Dussek, 
according to credible authority, were accustomed to 
make, must always be entertained in a degree com- 
mensurate with their merit ; but written improvisa- 
tions are pure anomalies. Nevertheless, we find 
many such perpetrations—like the ornaments sup- 
plied so prodigally for the pure and noble pianoforte 
concertos of Mozart by men of no less repute than 
Hiummel and John Cramer—actually printed aud 
published with the works themselves, as though they 
formed integral parts of them. 

To the fact that Mr. Hallé played Beethoven’s ca- 
denzas well, no one who knows anything about 
pianoforte playing could be insensible ; but that, on 
the other hand, these cadenzas, if only for the com- 
poser’s sake, were better omitted, must equally have 
been apparent to those who know anything about mu- 
sic. When Beethoven wrote over one cadenza, 
*Cadenza—ma senza cadere”—a bad play upon Italian 
words, he indirectly made known the small esteem 
he entertained for gratuitous exhibitions of “‘virtuosi- 
ty:” and this was more emphatically shown by his 
sudden admonition to ambitious pianists, just at the 
long coveted “point d’orgue’— “no cadenza”’—in the 
first movement of his E flat concerto, Mendelssohn 
left no opening for cadenzas in either of his piano 
forte concertos ; while, in his concerto for violin, 
finding that one might be in place and effective, he 
cunningly inserted a cadenza of his own, which re- 
minds us of the terminal shake for the flute, in “Oh 
rest in the Lord” (Elijah) which saved the singer 
much pains and the composer, perhaps, still more 
annoyance. 


Viarpot Garcia.—The Atheneum tells us : 

One of the queens of song, an artiste, who in almost 
all European languages has sung on the lyric stages 
of Italy, Spain, England, France, Germany, Russia, 
&e., Pauline Viardot Garcia, is about to visit London, 
to resume her professional career. Her fortune has 
been sacrificed by the war in France, of which coun- 
try her husband is a native. Whilst M. Viardot is at 
Tours, having joined his former political and literary 
colleagues in office, Mme. Viardot has been compelled 
to quit her residence in Baden-Baden to begin a fresh 
career. This is a sad reverse for the gifted sister of 
Malibran. Viardot’s debuts as Desdemona in Paris 
and London in 1839, when she was only eighteen, 
can be well remembered by Opera frequenters. Viar- 
dot in Berlin stood her ground at the height of Jenny 
Lind’s popularity. She doubled on one occasion in 
an emergency,the parts of Zsakel/a and Alice in Meyer- 
beer’s “Robert le Diable,””-—an unprecedented [?] feat. 
Meyerbeer’s opinion that she was the best Vulentina 





he ever heard, is on record. Viardot’s “creation” of 
the character of Fides in the ‘Prophéte” is familiar 
to the audiences of Paris and London. Her last 
great part was Gluck’s Orfeo. She has given to the 
world singers of note who were her pupils, and it is 
as a teacher and as acomposer (for she has written 
an opera in two acts, “The Lost Magician,” which 
has been performed in several theatres in Germany, ) 
that Mme. Viardot wiil seek to secure a position in 
London ; and the royalty, rank and fashion which 
recognized her varied talents when she was a prima 
donna, will doubtless not fail her in the hour of need, 
when she presents herself as a Professor,—one of the 
members of the grand school of singing of the Gar- 
cias. 


Deatu or BatFre.—Michael William Balfe, the 
composer, died yesterday in London at the age of 
sixty-two. Balfe has not been without honor in this 
day and generation. Few men who have written so 
feebly have attained such popularity. His operas 
have been received with favor in England and in this 
country for the last thirty years. They are pleasant 
and melodious, but neither strong nor original. 
Among those of them that are best known are “The 
Bohemian Girl,” “The Enchantress,” and “The Pu- 
ritan’s Daughter.” Balfe was the imitator of Auber, 
but followed him at an immense distance. He was 
born at Dublin, in 1808, and took lessons of Charles 
E. Horn, who afterwards was so well known in this 
city. His talent for music was early displayed, and 
he began his career as a vocalist, even singing so dif- 
ficult a part as that of Rossini’s Figaro (under the 
name of Balfi) with Malibran and Sontag at the 
Theatre Italian at Paris. Subsequently he turned 
his attention to composition. His daughter Victoria 
Balfe was eminent as a vocalist. She married Sir 
John Crampton, who was once the English Minister 
at Washington. From him she was divorced, and 
then married the Duke de Frias, a Spanish noble- 
man. 

Balfe lived mostly in Fngland, where at one time 
he was manager at Drury Lane Opera House. Of 
late he has not composed any work of merit.—Sun, 
(New York). 


War Sones.—The Orchestra of Oct. 11, says : 

Concert-goers have been very bellicose this week. 
On Wednesday two outbursts of war¢ongs took place 
—one at St. James’s Hall, the other at the Crystal 
Palace. That at St. James's Hall, being for the ben- 
efit of the German Association for the Relief of the 
Sick and the Wounded, being in other words a com- 
mentary upon the wickedness and cruelty of war, 
was made up principally of incentives to slaughter ; 
and the most popular songs were those which, like 
Hiller’s “To Arms,” Randegger’s “Forwards,” and 
the everlasting “Watch on the Rhine,” encouraged 
that very evil which it was the raison d'étre of the 
concert to diminish. So consistent is human nature. 
We have to chronicle, however, a very successful 
gathering: the hall was crammed; the occasion was 


patronized by a number of German authorities, from | 


Count Bernstorff downwards ; among the artists the 
Signori became [erren, Mr. Randegger hardened his 
two q’s into gutturals, and Mr. Benedict was down 
as Herr Julius on the programme. The Teutonic 
element being complete on the platform, nothing re- 
mained for the audience but to carry out the spirit of 
applauding all the blood-thirsty recommendations to 
the encore. And this they did. Frau Rudersdorff 
has written a peem “Vorwiirts,” which, with Ran- 
degger’s music, went with great success, a choral re- 
frain lending it additional effect. Mr. Benedict’s 
“Dead Soldier” was another feature of the concert, 
and created a good impression alike by the music and 
the good singing of Miss Alice Fairman. So also 
the Gesdngverein’s rendering of Ferdinand Hiller’s 
song “Zur Wehre,” and Carl Wilhelm’s much _ be- 
sung Rhine hymn. A great success was achieved by 
Herr Nordblom, the new tenor, who will make his 
appearance at the Crystal Palace concert to-morrow, 
and whose well trained voice and careful art promise 
for him a good position among the scanty band of 
tenors. Mme. Lind Goldschmidt should have ap- 
peared at this concert, but was prevented by illness ; 
and Mlle. Drasdil was similarly incapacitated. 

Among the instrumental pieces which relieved the 
songs, Mr. Charles Hallé, Mr. Benedict, and Mr. 
Otto Goldschmidt offered contributions; and Herr 
Richard Hammer, a pianist from Paris, gave evidence 
of brilliant powers as an executant. A Hungarian 
zither quartet pleased ; and in all its features the con- 
cert for the German Association realized the expecta- 
tions formed concerning it. 

At the Crystal Palace Mr. G. W. Martin and a 
choir of 4090 voices made jubilee with the war-songs 
of different nations. “Rule Britannia,” “See the 
Conquering Hero,” “Come if you dare,” ‘The 
Watch on the Rhine,” and the “Marseillaise” found 





various expressions, and severally delighted the au- 
dience, especially the last, which was encored and 
would even have been demanded thrice in the enthu- 
siasm of the audience, but the singers declined the 
compliment. Mr. Vernon Rigby sang ‘Sound an 
Alarm,” and was encored. A Hymn of Peace, writ- 
ten for the occasion by Mr. G. W. Martin, much 
pleased the listeners, as did a French war song, which 
was also encored. “The German’s Fatherland,” 
“Partant pour la Syrie,” and our National Anthem, 
completed the programme. The programme is to be 
repeated next Wednesday, so well did its ingredients 
please the sympathetic audience. 

Lerpzic. <A grand concert was given a few days 
ago, by the members of Riedel’s Association, in St. 
Thomas’s, for the benefit of German soldiers and 
their families. It commenced with J. S. Bach’s cho- 
ral piece for the organ, “Eine feste Burg ist unser 
Gott,” well played by Herr Louis Papier. Then 
came two Hussite songs for chorus, which, as well as 
the other pieces of a similar kind, two sacred songs 
bv Peter Cornelius, two choruses from Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah and St. Paul, were sung with spirit and _cor- 
rectness by the members of the Association. Herr 
and Mme. Joachim executed together the solo for 
alto and obbligato violin accompaniment, “Erbarme 
dich meiner, 0 Gott,” by J. S. Bach. Mme. Joachim 
sang also the air, “Ich weiss dass mein Erloser lebt,” 
from Handel’s Messiah, while Herr Joachim perform- 
ed, as only he can perform, two Andantes from Bach’s 
Violin Sonatas, a similar composition by Tartini, 
and Schumann’s “Abendlied.” Mlle. Mahlkneeht 
sang the soprano solo from Raff’s “De Profundis.” 
—First Gewandhaus Concert on the 6th inst.: Ox- 
ford Symphony, Haydn; air from Judas Maccabaus, 
Handel (Mme. Peschka-Leutner); Concerto in A 
major for Pianoforte, Mozart (Herr Reinecke) ; Rec- 
itative and Aria, Mozart (Mme. Peschka-Leutner) ; 
and the Seventh Symphony, A major, Beethoven.— 
The Directors of the above concerts contemplated, a 
short time since, raising the subscription, in conse- 
quence of the very high prices demanded by “stars,” 
especially by all vocal stars. With reference to this 
circumstance, a correspondent wrote a very strong 
letter to the Leipzger Tageblatt. Among other 
things he said :— 

“We feel convinced that the real friends of music 
will applaud the Directors, if the latter will simply 
refuse to listen to exorbitant demands, even at the 
risk of our not hearing here in Leipsic some celebra- 
ted songstress, while on the other hand, by proper 
remuneration, they seek to retain the admirable mem- 
bers of the band, and to gain fresh ones, for the great 
attraction of the concerts is the celebrated orchestra ; 
it is solely their performances, not strange virtuosi, 
which have obtained for the concerts their world-wide 
renown.” 

In consequence partly of this article, perhaps, the 
Directors have made no alteration in the subscription. 
Herr August Langert has just completed a new opera, 
entitled Dornréschen, which has been accepted at the 
Stadtheater, and will be produced this season. The 
libretto is by Dr. Alexander Levy of Treves. The 
rehearsals of Herr R. Wagner’s Meistersinger have 
been resumed. The scenery is ready, and in all 
probability, the opera will be produced towards the 
latter end of December. 

Vienna. Business is very good just now at the 
Imperial Operahouse. This may partly be attributed 
to the great number of strangers here at present. 
Mlle. Bertha Ehnn has returned, after a long absence 
in Italy, and re-appeared in Faust, Mignon, and other 
operas. Miss Minnie Hauck, too, is singing away 
again as blithe asa lark; she is a great favorite in 
parts like Zerlina, but her more serious efforts are 
not so popular. 

At that establishment the principle has been laid 
down, once for all, that the various artists represent- 
ing the same line of business shall, as it is termed, 
“alternate” in the different parts, or, to speak more 
idiomatic English, that each artist shall play every 
part in his turn. Robert le Diable was announced. 
Herr Rokitansky was Bertram. Herr Rokitansky 
was, moreover, hoarse, and very hoarse, to boot. 
But the principle of “alternation” required that Herr 
Rokitansky should, on that particular evening, sing 
the part, though he had not a note in his voice, and 
he consequently did sing it—without a note in his 
voice—while not fewer than four other bassos— 
Herren Schmidt, Draxler, Hablawetz, and Meyer- 
hofer, all belonging to the theatre, in the rudest 
health, and the best possible vocal feather, if such an 
expression be permissible, were in the front of the 
honse, seeing their unfortunate colleague sing. 

Sig. Ceresa is still being assiduously “coached up” 
in German for his debut at the Imperial Operahouse. 
He was formerly first tenor at the Iralian Opera. 
Having amassed a large fortune, he retired. He lost 
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it all, however, by untortunate speculations, and con- 
sequently determined on returning to the stage. He 
is said to possess a voice such as has not been heard 
since the time of Fraschini. He will first appear as 
Eleazar in La Juive—The “Gesellchafts-concerte” 
recommence, on the 20th Nov., with Handel’s /srael 
in Egypt. 

Essuincen. The Oratorio Association lately gave 
a concert for the benefit of the soldiers wounded in 
the war. The programme was made up of composi- 
tions by J. S. Bach, Handel, Stradella, Mozart, Men- 
delssohn, and Professor Fink. A very deep impres- 
sion was produced by the fact that, as the soprano 
air, “Der du die Menschen sterben Jissest” (“Thou 
who lettest men die”), originally composed by Men- 
delssohn for St. Paul, was being sung, the bell of the 
neighboring Roman Catholic church began tolling 
for a soldier brought from Strasburg who had died of 
his wounds. Herr Friedrich Fink, master in the 
Conservatory of Music, Stuttgardt, performed, with 
marked ability, an organ prelude, in E flat major, by 
J. 8. Bach. 





Brussers. Herr von Flotow’s new opera, L’ 
Ombre, has been successfully produced at the Theatre 
de la Monnaie. M. Duprez’s opera, Jeanne d’ Arc, is 
to be brought out shortly. The composer has al- 
ready arrived for the purpose of superintending the 
rehearsals. 
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Review of Concerts. 
Tneo. Tuomas’s Concerts. Our review so 
far has covered cnly the first two of the series 
and the two Beethoven programmes. Besides the 
three Beethoven Symphonies, &c., given in these 
four concerts, there figured in two of the 
programmes two other smaller selections from 
Beethoven, viz.: another portion of the Septet 
(Adagio and Minuet) and the Andante and Va- 
riations from the Quartet, Op. 18, both played 
by all the strings. In such things the nicety and 
perfection of the Thomas orchestra particularly 
shows itself. There were no other whole Sym- 
phonies in any of the programmes, though there 
were plenty of the Liszt-ian “Symphonic Poems,” 
entirely a different kind of animal, not classed as 
yet in natural history. But the remaining con- 
certs afforded quite a variety from other classical 
masters besides Beethoven. There was a Con- 
certo by Bach, for three violins, three violas, 3 
’cellos and contra-bass, in which Mr. Thomas led 
in person, being an admirable violinist ; and the 
three movements of the wholesome, hearty music 
went to acharm. There was some interesting 
Ballet music from Gluck’s “Paris et Ileléne”; a 
portion (Andantino and March) from Spohr’s 
“Consecration of Tones;” the Andante and 
Scherzo from Schubert's great Symphony in C; 
also an entr’acte from his Drama: “Rosamunde,” 
and a Meitermarsch. Mendelssohn was repre- 
sented only by the Overture to “Ruy Blas ;” 
Schumann (after the first two concerts, in which 


Overture) only by the “Abendlied” and the little 
pianissino effect of the “Triiumerei ;” Mozart by 
the piano Concerto in D minor and the Overture 
tothe “Magic Flute ;” Weber, by the Overtures 
to “Euryanthe” and “Freyschiitz” and the Con- 
cert-stiick ; Haydn, only by the little Serenade 
taken from a Quartet. That all these things 
were presented in a very delicate, artistic manner, 
there is no need of saying. 

Of lessfamiliar works in classical form and tem- 
per, not running into the modern extravagance,the 














; \ » | obvious Wagnerisms. 
we had the piano Concerto and the “Geneveva” | 0?%10" Wagneriems : : 
| great pleasure by now and then a favorite thing 





Overture to‘ Medea’ by Bargiel was particularly 
interesting, being much in the same sombre, tragic 
tone with that of Cherubini. The Overture to 
“Semiramis,” by Catel (we suppose the old profess- 
or in the Paris Conservatoire), was as different as 
possible from Rossini’s with the same name, having 
none of itsluxurious suggestion of Oriental gold 
and purple; it isaclear, honest composition, rath- 
erin the Cherubini vein, only not carried out to all 
itleads you to expect. The “Concert (or Jest) 
Overture,” by Rietz, too, made a good impres- 
sion. 

The popular, familiar selections were such 
Overtures as “Tell” and “Siege of Corinth” by 
Rossini (both of them thoroughly good as well as 
popular, so that there is a peculiar pleasure now 
and thenin hearing such a thing perfectly per- 
formed, knowing, as you do, that everybody enjoys 
it with you), “Zampa,” by Herold; “Merry 
Wives,” Nicolai; ‘Poet and Peasant,” Suppe; 
“Stradella,” Flotow ; an:! a plentiful supply of 
the daintiest and most enlivening Waltzes, Pol- 
kas and Mazourkas by Strauss, of which we doubt 
if Strauss himself, in his own Vienna, ever play- 
ed them better. 

A very important feature in these concerts 
was, of course, the Concerto-playing by that nev- 
er satiating (but very satisfying) pianist, Miss 
ANNA Menu ia. Besides the four which we 
have already mentioned (those in. G@ and in FE 
flat by Beethoven, the one by Schumann, and 
the strangest of the strange by Liszt, in A), she 
also played the one by Henselt in F minor, which, 
although graceful, still strikes us as commonplace 
and sentimental, rather in the Thalberg vein 
without his perfect symmetry, a sort of dificult 
and florid etude, rather than a classical creation. 
But it was played with such limpid evenness and 
smoothness, every note so distinct and every 
phrase so finished, that it charmed the sense, if it 
did not go any deeper. <A rarer treat it was to 
hear a Mozart Concerto, that in D minor, one of 
the best, so beautifully rendered alike by piano 
and by orchestra. [ere is music as sincere as it 
is elegant, full of genial fancy,—musie for music’s 
sake, and not so much for the display of all that 
modern instruments and hands can execute. The 
Concerto by Ferdinand Ililler, in F-sharp minor, 
has many traits of interest and freshness, much of 
it original and striking, far superior to Henselt’s 
in orchestral treatment ; yet it seems to fall just 
short of being one of the positive felicities of genius. 
The Concert-stiick of Weber, in Miss Meblig’s 
brilliant rendering, always makes a sensation with 
the mass of a miscellaneous audience; but it does 
grow a little hacknied. The earlier Concerto by 
Liszt (No. 1,in E flat), which we have heard here 
before, both by Miss Mehlig and Miss Topp, does 
not win its way any nearer to our heart. _ Its pret- 
ty effects and quaint surprises cannot purchase 
forgiveness for its repulsive leading motive and its 
Miss Mehlig also gave 


from Chopin. 

The solos upon various instruments were such 
as one might expect from membersof so excellent 
an orchestra, all artists in their way. Mr. Harr- 
DEGEN showed remarkable execution on the vio- 
loncello in a difficult Concerto by Goltermann. 
Mr. ELLEn’s oboe sang the Schubert Ave Maria 


with fine expression. There. were also rare dis- 
plays of virtuosity on the flute, the horn, and the 
trombone. 


with singular purity and sweetness of tone wi 


The specimens of Wagner and of Liszt offered 
abundant opportunity for getting some idea of 
what this modern music actually is. Curiosity at 
all events was gratified. The works were pre- 
sented by an orchestra completely equipped and 
competent for such tasks ; the fault must be in the 
music if it awakened small desire for more ac- 
quaintance. And this we believe to have been 
the fact with the vast majority of the audiences, 
particularly those who love and hear music musi- 
cally. Wagner's music, of course, affords compar- 
atively little of orchestral music as such; not a 
believer in pure music himself, taking his stand 
entirely on the ground of Opera, in his peculiar 
sense, it is in his operas alone that he is fairly to 
be judged. When we have the Overture to 
Tannhduser and the Vorspiel to Lohengrin, which 
are instrumental works that stand by themselves 
(although the latter seems to need interpreta- 
tion), we have about all that has ever won a foot- 
hold in the concert room. Besides these, M¥. 
Thomas gave us the noisy and outrageous over- 
ture to his early opera: “The Flying Dutchman,” 
and the more pretentious work which Wagner is 
pleased to call “A Faust Overture.” This has 
some grand and gloomy passages, and gives ex- 
pression, after a too coarse and literal fashion, to 
the inward strife and discontent of life, the wrest- 
ling of the soul with fate, &c. But itis all gloom, 
unrelieved by any really genial and triumphant 
trait. Notso has Goethe himself treated Faust; 
inthe poem, Art, genius, poetry, the spirit, the 
immortal element rises superior to the gloomy 
So would it have been had Shakspeare 
treated it. So, with still greater reason, should it 
be when music undertakes it. Beethoven woald 
have been the man for it; his music never shirks 
the dark and painful problems ; plenty of the dis- 
content, the yearning, the despair of life, finds 
great expression there; but evermore, by power 
of faith and love and sovereign geniality, he works 
out joy and triumph in the end, the sun shines out 
gloriously through the parting clouds, so that after 
all, in all his music, joy, joy is the last word, the 
keynote into which it all continually resolves, as 
clearly asin the Joy Chorus of the Ninth Sym- 
phony. We cannot but regard that as false Art, 
which seeks new field for originality in giving un- 
redeemed and cheerless, fruitless utterance to 
those gloomy moods, which, however they may 
enter into the experience of all, even the noblest, 
richest, deepest souls, and however essential per- 
haps to the spiritual economy of life in the long 
run, have really no right to public expression, but 
belong, by every modest instinct of propriety, to 
strictest privacy, at least until the discord is re- 


subject. 


solved. 

Still less of musical consistency, of intrinsica!ly 
musical raison d'étre, of any whole harmonious im- 
pression left behind, and still more of extravagance, 
of unnatural straining after strange and dazzling ef- 
fects in what often seems too conscious poverty of 
pregnant, vitally imaginative ideas, such as not only 
admit of but necessitate consistent musical develop- 
ment, do we find in the “Symphonic Poems,” &c., of 
the sensational Abbate Liszt. We certainly have 
done our best to like this music, improving every in- 
vitation which Mr. Thomas has so liberally given. 
But so far our efforts do not prosper much ; and we 
believe the general voice is with us, with far more 
unanimity than usual in the comparison of fresh im- 
pressions. This, too, is music which does not stand 
alone. It pre-supposes a poem to be read, an argu- 
ment, a programme. But the attempt to bring the 
picture and the key together is somehow strangely 
unrewarding; far easier to fall back cither upon 
lL 
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poem or upon Symphony; the former (say by Goethe 
or by Schiller) surely does not need the latter; and 
the latter, if it cannot help itself, gets small help from 
the former. 
is the most familiar one, ‘Les Preludes,” (which Mr. 
Thomas gave in an extra Matinée, reproducing his 
first Boston programme). This is always interesting 
in its details, its novel, often charming traits of in- 
strumentation ; but what ideal treasure does it leave 
behind to haunt the soul, or what new germ of higher 
life has it implanted? The next most endurable is 
the ‘‘Tusso: Lamento e Trionfo,” which, while it has 
its overstrained and ugly passages, has also some- 
thing quite dramatic, which for the time being takes 
possession of the hearer. At all events it has some 
progress, it moves on toanend. Notso we found 
it with “Die Ideale,” intended to illustrate Schiller’s 
poem. ‘This work, very long, confused and tedious, 
seemed frequently to halt; ideas were started, but 
they “would not march ;” what with all the “storm 
and stress,’’ all the curious transitions and surprises, 
all the stupendous strainings, there were long places 
where a sort of helpless palsy seemed to come over 
it all, while answering calls from instrument to in- 
strument, with dreary pauses, served but to reveal the 
echoing walls of very emptiness. Such a composi- 
tion does not seem to live, but only to galvanize it- 
self more and more desperately into some show of 
life and continuity. TL.iszt also leans to “Faust” sub- 
jects. One piece, calling itself ‘a Characterbild (por- 
trait of character) from the Faust Symphony,” aimed 
to portray the gentle “Gretchen ;” we do not think 
there ever could be anything so self-conscious, so un- 
natural, so full of striving for effect about that simple, 
loving, genuine creature of Goethe’s finest and most 
human fancy. The worst of all, and positively dev- 
ilish, was the ‘‘Mephiste Waltz.” This is an_ illus- 
tration of a scene in Lenau’s Faust, where Mephis- 
topheles appears in the midst of a village festival, and 
the devil himself persuades them to let him be piper, 
and has it all his own way. Such music is simply 
diabolical, and shuts out every ray of light or heaven 
from whence music sprang. ‘When Music, heaven- 
ly maid, was young,” she was not so demoralized and 
had not learned such antics. Let us thank’ Heaven 
for her everlasting youth, despite this premature old 
age of the “Future.” 

——But Thomas gives us real music also; so we necd not 
fear. And had we room. we would do what we meant to do, 
try to express in full our sense of obligation for the admirable 
examples he has brought us of orchestral interpretation, and 
our conviction of the great good which such an orchestra, vis- 
iting all the musical centres and sub-tentres of the land, is 
doing, must do, in awakeniug a taste for music of the highest 
kind, It has jnstly been called ‘‘missionary work.” 


Orcan Concerts. In the fine autumnal after- 
noons (on Fridays) many lovers of good organ music 
have been tempted to walk over to the beautiful First 
Church in Berkeley Street, to listen to the Free Or- 
gan Recitals of Mr. Eugene Tuayer, who there 
has charge of one of the finest organs in this country, 
built by Walcker of Ludwigsburg. These were a 
revival of the “recitals” given by Mr. Thayer, to the 
number of sixteen, last Spring. This time he has 
given six more, with so much admirable matter in 
the programmes that we have much regretted our in- 
ability to be present. ‘The least that we can do is to 
record the programmes. Mr. Thayer's young pupil, 
from New Haven, who bore part in all of them, is 
said to manifest rare talent for the organ. 

Sept. 23. 


Fngue in E flat major. Three movements......... Bach. 
Vorspiel. Liebster Jesu, Wir sind hler........+...Bach. 
Master Willis Shelton. 

Trio Sonata in E flat, No. 1.........cccoccecsveves Bach 
a. Allegro moderato. b. Adagio. eS Allegro. 
Variations in A major, Op. 48 ...ceceeee ee eeee eee Tlesse. 
Master Shelton. 

Fifth Concerto. .......cccccccecscccessccce coceee Handel. 
Sept. 30. 

Toceata Doricd. .....00.ccecceccecvevcccccce oe... Bach. 
Partita 2. Christ du bist der helle Tag. .......+++ - Bach. 
(Choral with seven variations. ) 

Fantasie in G minor...........cccesccccccsscccces Bach. 


Master Willis Shelton. | 


~< 
The most reasonable piece among them 









Orgel Studien. No. 3.........00....seceecses Schumann 
Vorspiel : | Herzlich thut mich verlangen. +} ecccee 
Herr Gott, nun sei geprelset. Bach. 
Master Shelton. 
Sixth Comcert0.....eseee eeeeeeeeees eccccces ses lhandel. 
Oct. 7. 
Fantasie and Fugue in C minor. .......+0....e+++++Bach, 
Vorspiele ; Wir danken Dir. } 
— freut euch. § ....... ecccccoee Hach. 
Prelude fm B mimor........ccscce coscccccscccs +--Bach, 
ieetes Willis Shelton. 

Orgel Studien, No. 4........eeeeeeee eecccce Schumann. 
Variations in A flat, Op. 34..... 0... 0.02 eeee Rieisoe Hesse. 
Master Shelton. 

Chromatische Fuge. ...........+0006 eececcececces Thiele, 
Oct. 14. 

Toccata et Fuga in D minor... Sdancendeseveruse Meee 
Vorspiel: Wir glauben all’n einen Gott..........+Baeh. 


For two manuals and double Pedals. 
Fugue in A minor.............-+00e8 eo cccccccccccDOChe 
Master Shelton. 
Orgel Studion, No. 8...ccccccccccccccssscves Schumann, 
Vorspiele: Ich hd. Dir; ’ Gottes Sohn ist Kommen. Bach. 
Master Shelton. 


Fifth Organ Concerto...... Ks hee Reresdareeeeeye Handel. 
Oct. 21. 

Sonata in 0. NO. 2....cccccccccccsccces «+--Mendelssohn. 
a. Grave. b. ‘Adagio. ec. Allegro. d. Fuga. 
Choral Varirtions. Wer nur den lieben Gott. ..... Hesse. 
Adagio and Finale, from third Coucerto...... »-.-Handel. 
Orgel Studien, No. 4...........000 evcee ++++-Schpmann, 
Concertsatz in C minor. .......-.seeeeee ... Thiele. 
ves 28 
Prelude in E flat.....ccccccccsccccess cecccceccecs BOOMs 








.. Handel, 
-Schumann. 


Fifth Concerto....... 
Orgel Studien, No. 4..... 


Vugee in G mee, Wo. }..... cccscccces visescccces Bach. 
aie Shelton. 
Variations fn A, Op. 47........cccceesseess oeeee. Tess, 
Andante from Fifth Sonata, Finale from Sixth Sonata. 
Mendelssohn. 
Master Shelton. 
Concertsatz in C minor. .......0+eee.eeeeeee sees. Thiele. 


We are glad to see that these feasts of organ mu- 
sic are to be resumed “on the return of the pleasant 
spring-time.” 





The Philharmonic Society has is- 
The chief instru- 


New York. 
sued its prospectus for the season. 
mental selections are the following : 










Symphonies. 

Wey. Bice. ass deevsevtens Ceereccccesore ++++.Beethoven. 
WO. 4. cccccdsccescccscccccvscecesevccecoece be 
G major...... eccccece Per oerr ery Haydn 
D major. ....-++ SO deacons eovccccccoces evceees Mozart 
= = major. humann 

rease Rubinstein. 
2 ‘Waide (Ia ‘the DOGG). o cccvtecesescvcescsecass Ra 
TORO, o vccccscccccsceveccee Liszt. 
Posthumous (unfinished). Schubert. 
Tannhiuser Wagner. 
ANAcreon.......eeee CeKGObS dUSNaNHOd ES kehed Cherubini. 
Ruy Blas....... . Mendelssohn. 
Carnival Romain..... e 0000 ceebews Berlioz. 
MachetTn. ......ceeeecereeeeeges seeeee eeeeee Heinefetter. 
Tdomene®. ....cccccscccccsscccce eetedecksaunens Mozart. 
Sacuntala. ......ceceee Seeeerse seevvcececeee Goldmark. 
Aladdin. ...... seees SbCREKO Vas enevesneee -.... Reinecke 
Fingal’s Cave...... éSedeee bec eneeeneee eens 
Wadena, F WRG io oics ccc ccces cctccseccsoscsvcees Bargiel 
Im Hochland, (‘'The Highlands’) Pires wale deamhiee Gade 
Scherzo and Finale. ..........se00e+ Se keerece Schumann. 


The first public rehearsal will take place on the 11th, and 
the first concert on the 26th of November. 


The “Euterpe,” a new Society, had its first public 
rehearsal and concert on ‘Tuesday and Thursday af- 
ternoons of this week {same times as our ‘‘ITarvard’’), 
with this programme : 

Pastorale Symphony from ‘Christmas Oratorio’’... Bach. 


Cantate Domino, Ps. 98, Solo, Chorus and Orchestra. 
Oris B. Boise. 


Rhapsodie, Piano and Orchestra. .....++...++ Otto Singer. 
125th Psalm, Tenor Solo, Chorus and Orchestra. 

F. Hiller. 
Grand Fantasie Militaire, Violin Solo......... Leonbardt. 


Master Willie Hess. 
Responsorium et Hymn, for male voices, with ’Cello 
and Contra-bass obligato. Unpublished MSs 
Mendelssohn. 
N.B.—Every number, except 5, first time In America. 
The character and plan of the “Euterpe” are thus 
explained in the New York journals by its Director : 


The “Euterpe”’ is a musical organization consisting of a cho- 
rus limited to fifty well-trained professional singers, and an 
orchestra comprising some of the best instrumentalists in the 
city. It is intended, the necessary encouragement being sup- 
posed, to keep this organizatioa in readiness to fulfil engage- 
ments for special occasions, upon timely application for their 
services. 

One of the chief aims of the ‘‘Euterpe’’ is the recognition 
of resident musical talent, by the performance of schola'ly 
works of resident composers, without favoritism, and without 
regard to nationality. 


Tye undersigned, director of the “‘Euterpe,”’ accordingly in- 
vites the attention of composers residing in America to the 
following proposals :-— 

The “Euterpe”? offers to perform, in the course of each sea- 
son, at its subscription concerts, seven works of resident com - 
posers, to wit : 

Two Motets without accompaniment. 

Two works for chamber music, Sonatas for Pianoforte, with 
accompanying stringed instruments, being preferred. 

Two compositions for orchestra. 

One cantata, or psalm, for chorus and soli, with orchestral 

paniments ; such position not to require more than 
one hour for performance. 

The conditions upon which these works will be performed, 
are the following : 

1. They must be new, i. e., they must never have been 
performed previously in America. 

2. They must be sent before the lst of September of each 
year, to Mr. John P. Morgan, at Trinity Church, New York, 
carefully copied, and accompanied by at least one set of sepa- 
rate parts, for trying them in case of necessity. 

8. The tempi must be carefuliy indicated for the Metro- 
nome. 

The various works received will be subjected to a careful 
and impartial e by a of the Moritz 
Hauptmann Club, and those of each class selected as the best 
adapted for the purposes of the ‘‘Euterpe,’’ will be advertised 
by the accompanying signs as accepted for public perform- 
ance ; hereupon the respective composers may prove author- 
ship by producing the original MSS, after which each work so 
selected will be performed at one public rehearsal, and at one 
concert in New York,and at a corresponding rehearsal and 
concert in Brooklyn. 

N. B. Evidence inany work of a want of thorough knowl- 
edge of the general laws of musical composition, will be con- 
sidered an insurmountable objection to the performance of 
such work. Joun P. Moraan. 

Director of the “‘Euterpe.”’ 





Inatton tee 








Tne Brooktyn Paitmarmontc Socrery had its first public 
rehearsal of the season last week. It was given in the usual 
place, with about sixty performers, under the direction of Carl 
Bergmann. The grand Seventh Symphony of Beethoven was 
played remarkably well, considering that the band now take 
up their instruments for serious work for the first time since 
the summer vacation ; and one movement, the allegretto, was 
so perfect that Mr. Bergmann did not find it necessary once 
to interrupt it. The second selection was Goldmark’s ‘‘Sa- 
kuntala” overture, a finely instrumented work, belonging to 
the new school, but not to its more frenzied subsection, and 
interesting to the popular ear chiefly for a beautiful violon- 
cello solo, which is exquisitely plaved by Mr. Bergner. Ilec- 
tor Berlioz closes the programme with his spasmodic overture 
to “Les Franes-Juges. As the readers of the daily papers 
were treated, when the “Sakuntala” overture was first played 
in New York, last season, to various acute remarks upon the 
felicity with which Goldmark had illustrated the ‘wierd ,” 
“misty,” and ‘‘romantic” Teutonic legend, it may not be 
amiss to remark that the ‘‘Sakuntala’”’ is the best-known of 
ull Ilindoo poems that have ever been translated into English 
—an episode of the great epic, the ‘*Mahabharata,” having as 
much to do with wierd Teutonic legend as it has with the 
“Song of Solomon.”’— Independent. 


Pamaperpoia. Mr. Carl Wolfsohn will give his usual series 
of concerts in the foyer of the Academy of Music this winter. 
The following are the programmes for the entire season : 


First Matinée, Friday Afternoon, Nov. 11, 1870. 


Trio. B flat major... ... Cc vereecesese cosceseces Bargiel. 
Nocturne........ Ceccccccccccecce eeseeeees eee Chopin. 
Jamprnenpem. 0.0 ccccce coveccccccececsceccccers ie 
Two Melodies, for violin... ececcccccccescocs WOMMODE. 
Morte ( Lamentation) SE eOKC ered etececcus ...Gottschalk. 
Marche Militaire. .....ccccsscccccessesees os +++. Tausig. 


Second Matinée; Friday Afternoon, Dec. 9, 1870. 
(Beethoven Memorial). 


Sonata, D minor, op. 31 «+++. Beethoven. 
Sonata’ Appassionata, F minor, op, 57, second period. *“ 

Adelnide....... cccccees 
Sonata, C minor, op 111, ‘third period... edcceeceses 


Third Matinée, Friday Afternoon, Jan. 6, 1871. 


“ 





Sonata, A major, Piano and Violin.... ...... - Raff. 
Impromptu, B Hat major........eeeeee. oeeee Schubert, 
Ballade and Polonaise........... . Vieuxtemps. 
Transcription, Weber's Invitation to the Valse, new. 
Tausig. 


Fourth Matinée, Friday Afternoon, Feb. 8, 1871. 
Sonata, A minor, Piano and Violin..........Rubinstein. 








Valse Etude....... .... Cocecercccee cosccces eoeee Ralf. 
Rhapsodie..........066 #0 Seecceccccceres cocscens Liszt. 
Vifth Matinée, Friday Afternoon, March 8, 1871. 
Trin, C minor. ...ccccccccccccsccescece secesveces. Raff. 
Polacca, E flat major. ........++ Cec cevcesscecons Weber. 
Elegie. ...ccce.seee eeecccccccercccce coves ooceeee Ernst. 
Fantasie, 6 mi I OU Ta coc enetccccvecees Schumann. 
Sixth Matinée, Friday Afternoon, April 1, 1871. 
Fantasie, C major, Piano and Violin........... Schubert. 
Etude de Concert, C major.. ..Rubinstein, 
Ungarische Weisen...... ee ececcccccerseseeee LHUSIE. 
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Musical Correspondence, 





ieee coiialadih the signs that this city is ad- 
vancing somewhat into a deeper musical life, I am 
able to mention the organization of the “Cu1caco 
QuinTETTE Society” which gave its inaugural con- 
cert Oct. 18th, with the following programme : 


Grand Trio in D minor, for Piano, Violin and Violoncello, 
Op. 49 --++0;+Mendelesohn. 


Romanza for Tenor, “Ta Stella Confidente”. .,.. . Bobaldi. 
Quartet, No. 7, for Strings...........06- ooceees MOzart. 
“The Lord’s Prayer,” for _ Leusswesee soos... Tiesset. 
Air Varié, for Violin, Op. 12........00...s006 -De Beriot. 


— Op. 44; for the ES and String Quar- 
t. secccesscovccccecesss SCHUMANN. 


setae eeeeeeeens 


The heavy numbers of the programmes were well 
chosen, as you will see, although the programme was 
too long. Musically regarded, the debut was a suc- 
cess. The Mendelssohn Trio went admirably. The 
Strings were not above reproach, yet the players are 
all good musicians and fend of this kind of music, so 
it is no more than kind to charge shortcomings to in- 
experience. The Club played together with great 
precision, and with good sympathy in expression. 
More allowance was to be made for the slow move- 
ment in the Mozart quartet. Here success is attained 
only by the most complete and heartfelt interpreta- 
tion of the score, and it was evident that more years 
of experience, and perhaps a change or two, would 
be necessary before the Society could ,bring Quartet 
playing to the high standard of the Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club. Strange as it seems, the pianoforte 
was the real soul of this concert; yet the instrument 
itself (Hallet and Davis) was to my ear not sympa- 
thetic in tone, and this leads me to speak of the per- 
sonality of the Society. 

The manager and chief promoter is Mr. Charles 
Tiesset, who is also pianist. ‘The tenor songs were 
sung by Mr. Eugene Tiesset. These two brothers 
came here about two years ago from Italy. They 
were born in England, I believe, moved early to 
Leipsic, where they pursued musical studies in the 
conservatory, and afterwards went to Florence, (I 
think), where they studied singing. In feeling they 
are strictly cosmopolitan, speaking fluently English, 
French, Italian and German; enthusiasts for art, and 
of the most unexceptionable domestic habits. Mr. 
Chas. Tiesset has considerable literary taste, and has 
rendered valuable aid to the Musical Independent and 
to the 7ribune, in the way of clippings, trauslations, 
and abridgments from European musical journals. 
He made his first public appearance here last year at 
a symphony concert, playing Weber’s Concertstiick 
He has also been very much in de- 
mand for parlor concerts, etc. As a pianist his rank 
is much higher than I thought. His technique is 
flexible, he plays octaves beautifully, and his touch 
is very expressive ; so that, take him all in all, I can 
but regard him as a valuable addition to our city, 
giving promise, especially, of piano recitals, of which 
we stand much in need. The violinist, Mr. Allen, 
is from Leipsic (as to his education), but lacks fire. 
Hlis tone is good, and his execution adequate. The 
Violoncello, Mr. W. Eichheim, is also good, but not 
great. 


with orchestra. 


The second concert occurs Nov. 3d, and the pro- 
Tam sure you will join with me 


gramme 1s good. 
Pecuniary 


in wishing the Society Musical Health, 
Wealth, and physically a Long Life. 

Mr. Dudley Buck gave his second Organ Recital, 
Tuesday night, October 25. The programme was : 
...J. 8 Bach. 


.- Beethoven, 
.W. T. Best. 








Grand Prelude in C major. ........++++ ° 
Adagio, from the String Trio, Op. 3. 


Sonata in G major, Op 38......... 
Andante with *Choral- In- 


eeeee 


Largo. Allegro con Brio. 
Intermezzo. Fugue Finale. 

Scenes from “Lohengrin”. ......6..0005 cee +. Wagner. 
a, Elsa’s Dream ; }. Bridal “March. ; 5a Duet (Elsa & 
Lohengrin. 

Theme, Variations and Finale, in A flat..........Thiele. 
Rondo Grazioso........000 seeeeees spabeasesbane Spohr. 
Overture to the “Water Carrier” we receccccces Cherubini. 


The Bach prelude was the ene beginning 











epee ced cc ancora 
Soe 4 ee 5 -|- = ——— 


of which Mr. Buck is very fond. The most notable 
feature of the programme was, of course, the great 
Theme, Variations and Finale by Thiele, which is of 
the very highest degree of difficulty. The perform- 
ance was not only mechanically unexceptionable, but 
characterized by so great a degree of artistic enthusi- 
asm as to carry the piece with the audience, so that 
what promised to be the most formidable number on 
the programme became a real enjoyment. Mr. Buck 
is the only one of our organists who has undertaken 
to present to us these Thiele pieces. He has played 
several times the Concertsatz in C minor, and I con- 
fess I find it interesting, but after a reverent inspec- 
tion of the notes, I do not feel drawn to it as a desi- 
rable field of practice. These recitals are given in 
Mr. Buck’s Music Room, a little hall about 25 ft. x 
50, in which he has the three-manual Johnson Organ 
(Op. 318) of which I wrote you an account last year. 
The instrument has seven stops in the Great Organ, 
six in the Swell, six in the Choir, and three in the 
Pedale. There are eight or ten composition pedals. 
The selections of stops are well made, so that, prac- 
tically, Mr. Buck has abundant resources at his com- 
mand to render these recitals satisfactory. He has 
adopted the very sensible practice of prefacigg the 
more important pieces with a few explanatory re- 
marks, which serve the important purpose of intro- 
ducing unknown composers, and giving the listeners 
a clue to the proper stand-point from which to judge 
unfamiliar works. 

October 26 and 27 the Concorpra MAENNERCHOR 
repeated the “Magic Flute” for the benefit of the 
Prussian wounded soldiers. The orchestra numbered 
about fifty, (eight first violins, ete.), and for the most 
part played beautifully, thanks to Mr. Grosscurth, the 
new Conductor who came here last year. Pamina 
was given by Mrs. Clara Huck, the wife of a wealthy 
gentleman here. Mrs. Huck was born to the stage, 
her father being manager in a German theatre, and 
her presence is characterized by that ease and grace 
which only experience can give. Personally she isa 
very beautiful lady, (I judge only from her stage ap- 
pearance), and in point of song is a prima donna of 
a high order. Were it not that comparisons are odi- 
ous, I could make some in a high degree complimen- 
tary to this lady, for it is but simple truth to say that 
in beautiful singing, easy acting, graceful, pleasing 
and modest presence, we have not heard a more sat- 
isfactory prima donna here in a long time. 

The part of Queen was taken by Mrs. Lang-Zeig- 
ler, who sang the music well, very wisely avoiding 
the notes above high C. Sarastro was done by Mr. 
Hoffman, a cigar-merchant here (as to secularities), 
who has a ponderous bass voice, which he used with 
good effect except in one air, “Zn diesen heil’gen 
Hallen,” when he went fearfully out of tune. Zamino 
was Mr. Bischoff, our best tenor, who sings in Mr. 
Baumbach’s choir. His presence was a little “stagey.” 
If Mr. Bischoff would do a little pedal practice, or 
take some other exercise to limber up his legs a little 
before his next public appearance, it would be an 
advantage. Of his singing I have nothing but com- 
mendation to record. Mr. Foltz was Papageno, and 
a most amusing one he was. Mr. Foltz is a thick, 
well fed looking engraver, who also sings in Mr. 
Baumbach’s choir, and his appearance was entirely 
in his favor. The chorus work was superb. There 
were over eighty singers... The Concordia is an insti- 
tution of which Chicago has a right to be proud, and 
we greet them. 

If space permitted I would speak of the inaugura- 
tion of the Organ at the Jesuit Church of the Holy 
Family. This is the largest church organ in the 
United States, but in point of real effectiveness it 
must be classed below several others. Indeed, I 
would rather have the one that Mr. Thayer plays, 
although it is much smaller. But enough. 


Der FREYSCHUETZ. 





Special Hotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC; 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Looking Back. 4. D minor to d. Sullivan. 40 


A very beautiful contralto song, sung by Miss An- 
nie L. Cary. The tender poetry of Louisa Gray is set 
to an appropriate melody, and the accompaniment is 
fitted in a masterly manner. 

“T heard a voice long years ago, 
A voice so wondrous sweet and low, 
That trembling tears unbidden rose 
From the depths of love's repose.” 


The Free the German Rhine. Solo with Cho- 


rus. 8. Ctoe. Schumann. 80 
A popular German song which stirs the heart in 
Fatherland. 
Lord Help us. Sacred Song. 3. F tof. 
Miss Philp. 30 
“Mount on the wings of prayer! 
Cold is the earth, and dead ! 
Mount into heav’n’s pure air 
By calls of Mercy led!"? 
Louisette. A French Ballad, with English and 
French Words. 4. Bbtog flat. Arnaud. 35 
“As the evening zephyr’s flitting, 
And the sunset shadows fell, 
Louisette was dreamily sitting 
By the brookside in the dell.” 
Say, oh beautiful maiden. Barcarolle. 4. E 
to f sharp. Gounod. 40 
“Say, oh beautiful maiden, 
Where will you stray with me; 
Zephyr’s, fragrantly laden, 
Waft our bark o’er the sea.” 
Instrumental. 
Home, Sweet Home. For the Left hand. 6. Db. 
Wehli. 60 
A correct copy of this celebrated player’s transcrip- 
tion, with an explanatory note. 
The Sleigh Ride. 6. Db. Wehli. 75 
A characteristic piece, bringing to mind the merry 
jingling bells with galloping steed, 
Not containing technical difficulties usually charac- 
teristic of Wehli’s pieces. 
La Harpe olienne. 6. D. Wehli. 60 
An Andante cantabile in a delicate setting of Ar- 
peggios. It is an excellent pianoforte study. 
Amy Louise Waltz. 4. C. Cable. 60 
A melodious piece of no great difficulty. 
Blondinette Polka. 3. A. Dias. 30 
A good dancing polka for the parlor. 
KGnigslieder. (Royal Songs). Waltzes. 4. F. 
Strauss. 75 
Containing the excellencies of melody and harmony 
which distinguish all the compositions of Strauss. 
Pat Malloy’s Galop Quickstep. 2. C. 
De Pelchin. 30 
Soirée Galop. 2. Eb. Fitz. 30 


An easy piece for young players. 
Books. 


Vocat EXERCISES FOR BARITONE AND Bass. 
T. T. Barker. 1.25 


Mourn Harmonica Instructor. 50 
LiFe AND LETTERS OF GOTTSCHALK. 
Octavia Hensel. Cloth, 1.75 





ABBREVIATIONS.---Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C,B flat, &c., 
a small Roman letter marks the highest note, ifon the staff, 
an ttalic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 





Music sy MarL.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at a 
distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 


























